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T he final three books of the Aeneid draw us relentlessly to 
the poem’s close but we feel that Virgil takes us there with 
some reluctance, as the narrative lingers on the tragedies of 
war. In book 11, we mourn the loss of Pallas and witness both 
the glorious combat and the tragic death of the young female 
warrior Camilla. Both suffer mors immatura (early death), a key 
theme of the Aeneid through which Virgil meditates on the 
tragedy of war as wasted youth falls victim to its violent march. 
Siobhan Chomse explores how in book 11 this theme reaches a 
kind of climax as Virgil explores gender and sexuality, violence 
and passion in imagery that laments death in the bloom of 
youth. 


Book 11 has been called the ‘saddest’ of 
the Aeneid. Day dawns here on a world in 
mourning after the bloody battle of book 
10 that saw great losses for both the 
Trojans, led by the poem’s hero Aeneas, 
and the Italian forces, under the command 
of Turnus. Book 10 is marked in particu¬ 
lar not only by the savage force and glory 
of the heroes’ aristeiai (glorious moments 
in battle) but by the tragedy of their 
victims’ deaths. Two pairs of combatants 
dominate book 10, each comprising a 
mature hero and a brave youth, fated to 
die. Turnus kills Pallas, entrusted to the 
care of Aeneas in book 8 by his father 
Evander, king of Pallanteum. With Pallas 
dead, Turnus takes the young man’s 
sword-belt as a spoil of his victory - a fatal 
act that will lead ultimately to his own 
death when, in the Aeneid’s famous final 
scene in book 12, Aeneas spots the sword- 
belt and kills Turnus in pitiless vengeance. 
An alternative version of this scene plays 
out in book 10 when Aeneas kills the 
young Italian Lausus but, having struck 
the fatal blow, is moved to pity by Lausus’ 
devotion to his father, the brutal tyrant 
Mezentius. Mezentius’ is the final death of 
book 10 when, mourning his son and 
repenting of his evil ways, he is killed by 
Aeneas. It is the aftermath of Mezentius’ 
death with which book 11 begins. 

‘The dreadful fate of war’ 

In the opening scenes of book 11, Aeneas 
shifts between the private and the public 
spheres: we find him first alone with his 


grief in a scene that soon opens out into a 
public exhortation that moves from vaunt¬ 
ing Trojan triumph in the recent battle to 
instructions for the mass-mourning of the 
casualties of war. This uneasy tension 
between public and private is the burden 
of the Trojan hero, whose private life is 
gradually crushed by public duty as he 
pursues his Roman destiny. Aeneas’ brief 
but profound farewell to Pallas offers an 
insight into the mind of our hero (increas¬ 
ingly rare in the later books of the Aeneid) 
that expresses precisely this conflict of 
public duty and private feeling. Groaning 
deeply as he speaks, Aeneas regrets that he 
must be torn away now from Pallas to the 
relentless horror of war: 

‘From here to other tears the same 
dreadful fate of war 
calls me: hail for ever, greatest 
Pallas, 

and for ever farewell. ’ (11.96-8) 

These few short lines are a patchwork of 
the words of others: Aeneas is called away 
by fate in the voice of the Sibyl who 
guided him into the Underworld in Aeneid 
6 (‘if fate calls you’); the fate that 
summons him is ‘dreadful’ like the wars 
predicted not only by the Sibyl (‘wars, 
dreadful wars’) but by Virgil himself at the 
start of Aeneid 7 (‘I shall speak of dread¬ 
ful wars’); and these ‘other tears’ to which 
he is called remind us of the world of tears 
Aeneas saw represented in the scenes 
from the Trojan war depicted on the 
friezes of the Temple of Juno at Carthage 
in book 1 (‘there are tears for human exis¬ 
tence and the mortal lot touches the 


mind’). Woven into these words are 
remembrances that stretch beyond the 
textual world of the Aeneid'. we recall 
Achilles’ sad goodbye to Patroclus in Iliad 
23 and the Roman poet Catullus’ eternal 
farewell to his dead brother in poem 101 
(‘and forever, brother, hail and farewell’). 
With this densely-worked fabric of allu¬ 
sions, Virgil gives the reader the impres¬ 
sion of a deep well of emotion which 
Aeneas struggles to express in his own 
voice: as private feeling must give way to 
public duty, his own words seem to fail 
him. But with these words, Virgil also 
shows that Aeneas is speaking a much 
bigger human truth - about grief, the 
tragedy of war, the burden of duty, and the 
struggle to say what we really feel. 

One emotional conflict seems to recall 
another: before he bids farewell to Pallas, 
Aeneas takes out two golden robes made 
and given to him by Dido, the 
Carthaginian queen who, lost in love for 
the Trojan, commits suicide in book 4 as 
he sails away from her city, summoned, he 
says, by fate. With one of these robes 
Aeneas covers Pallas’ hair in a gesture that 
mimics the veiling of the bride at a Roman 
wedding (11.72-7). With this act, Aeneas 
imprints the sad memory of Dido’s forbid¬ 
den love and lost life onto Pallas and so 
identifies him as another tragic victim of 
his mission. In Aeneas’ lament over the 
body of Pallas (11.42-58) we see the same 
public-private dynamic, as his words 
express his anguish over the failure of his 
duty (both public and private) to Pallas’ 
father, while his actions and Virgil’s 
description of the scene reveal a grief 
more private still. There is something 
sensual in the depiction of this beautiful 
youth’s body as the narrative gaze lingers 
first on the face of ‘snow-white Pallas’ 
(11.39) before moving down to the breast, 
where a wound inflicted by an Italian 
spear is ‘opening up’ before us (note the 
present participle, patens 11.40). Pause 
long enough and the eroticism of the 
image becomes clear, a disturbing blend 
of sex and death that marks many of 
Virgil’s doomed youths. 

Flowers at their graves 

As Pallas’ body is prepared for his funeral 
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it is described with a simile that compares 
it to a plucked flower: 

Like a flower plucked by a virgin's 
thumb, 

a tender violet or a drooping 
hyacinth 

that has not yet lost its brightness 
nor yet its beauty, 
though mother earth no longer 
nourishes it nor tends to its 
strength. (11.68-71) 

This floral imagery draws from Homeric 
epic (in the Iliad, for example, the Trojan 
warrior Gorgythion, head bowed in the 
moment of death, is compared to a poppy 
weighed down by a shower of spring rain) 
but also from another, not unrelated tradi¬ 
tion, particularly prominent in the poetry 
of Catullus. This tradition finds in the 
flower a sexually charged, gender- 
ambiguous symbol of the frailty of pure 
intentions in the hardened face of social 
convention. In poem 11, Catullus 
describes the loveless but voracious 
sexual escapades of his beloved Lesbia, 
imagining his own cast-off love as a 
flower caught by a plough and left to 
wither at the edge of a field. In Catullus’ 
poem 62, a wedding song, a chorus of girls 
make the flower a symbol of their virgin¬ 
ity: untouched it is treasured and desired, 
but once ‘plucked’ by a sharp fingernail it 
fades and is forgotten. Where Catullus 
uses floral imagery to rail against Rome’s 
macho, duty-bound social mores, Virgil 
takes a longer view, employing the same 
imagery to show us the youthful victims 
of Rome’s (epic) history, killed in war 
with their potential unrealized. In book 9, 
Virgil describes the death of the beautiful 
young Trojan Euryalus with a simile that 
compares him both to a plough-torn 
flower and to a drooping poppy, combin¬ 
ing the frustrated sexuality of Catullus 
with the battlefield tragedy of Homer. 
Death becomes a kind of defloration for 
these virgin youths who die before they 
have the chance to reach their adult poten¬ 
tial. So the flower-like Pallas, killed by a 
penetrative wound that ‘opens up’ as we 
gaze with Aeneas at his body and bound 
up with Dido when Aeneas veils him with 
her robe, becomes a tragic bride of death. 
He is not cast aside like Catullus’ plucked 
flowers, though, but immortalized in 
Virgil’s epic with the lament that, as we 
saw earlier, makes his death a kind of tran¬ 
scendent symbol of human tragedy. 

Camilla 

It is not only beautiful boys who fall 
victim to the Roman mission on the battle¬ 
fields of the Aeneid. One of the poem’s 
most remarkable figures - and most 
remarkable victims - is the female 
warrior, Camilla. As a woman in this 
man’s world of war, dedicated to a life of 


violence and virginity, she is an inherently 
transgressive figure who destabilizes cate¬ 
gories of gender and challenges epic 
expectations both on and off the battle¬ 
field. Her fighting prowess makes her a 
lethal opponent with heroic credentials 
(her speed recalls the swift-footed 
Achilles), but because she is a woman her 
skill is more than deadly, it is a terrifying 
paradox: this ‘maiden’ is ‘dreadful’, 
‘fierce’, ‘frenzied’. To Turnus, who calls 
on her as his colleague in war, she is the 
‘glory of Italy’ (decus Italiae ), but to her 
killer Arruns she is a ‘disgrace’ ( dedecus ). 
For some readers, Camilla is not only the 
glory of early Italy but the embodiment of 
its spirit: the rustic simplicity of a life lived 
close to nature, religious devotion, pride 
and ferocity in battle. But she also 
confounds this humble paradigm: the 
marvellous figure resplendent in purple 
and gold when we first catch sight of her 
at the end of the catalogue of Italian troops 
in book 7 is a far cry from the child dressed 
in hunting spoils described in book 11 who 
roamed the wilderness with her exiled 
father. 

The desire for such gaudy trappings is 
rarely a good thing in the Aeneid and for 
Camilla it is her downfall: dazzled by the 
strange and gorgeous appearance of the 
ambiguous figure of Chloreus (former 
devotee of the cult of Cybele and so a 
eunuch), she is distracted and Arruns (with 
the aid of Apollo) takes his chance to 
inflict a fatal blow. The desire that leads 
Camilla astray is, Virgil tells us, ‘femi¬ 
nine’: ‘with a feminine passion (femi- 
neo...amore) for plunder and spoils she 
was burning’ (11.779). Is Virgil telling us 
that, for all her masculine prowess, it is 
Camilla’s femininity - something innate, 
it seems, and something innately bad - 
that is her inevitable ruin? There have 
been hints of this in the unexplained trans¬ 
formation from rustic, unkempt child to 
glamorous warrior-princess equipped 
with golden bow and in her impetuousness 
in battle, both of which are symptomatic 
of the stereotypically ‘feminine’ traits of 
desire and irrationality. Or is Virgil 
making a broader comment about prob¬ 
lematic heroism that finds validation in the 
claiming of spoils, the desire for which is 
not in keeping with Roman virtus (‘manli¬ 
ness’, ‘courage’) and is thus inherently 
‘feminine’ ? Camilla is the greatest warrior 
on the field in book 11, killed by an oppor¬ 
tunist sneak who knows he is no match for 
her, but it’s a feminine quality that is her 
undoing. Either way, misogyny, it seems, 
has reared its ugly head. 

What, then, do we make of Camilla’s 
death? It takes us back to the tragedy of 
lost youth with the idea of defloration. 

The spear, its blow brought home, 
clung beneath her exposed 
breast and, driven deep, drank her 
virgin blood. (11.803-4) 


No flowers here, though their faded radi¬ 
ance is recalled as the colour drains from 
Camilla’s face (11.819) and her neck 
droops (11.829-30). The idea of lost 
virginity that is graphically evoked in the 
penetrative wound and ‘virgin blood’ is 
paired disturbingly here, in the clinging 
spear that drinks at her breast ( papillam , 
more accurately translated as ‘nipple’), 
with the image of the breast-feeding 
mother. Virgin Camilla is made both wife 
and mother with one fatal blow. Until this 
point Camilla has been consistently 
desexualized, her ‘love’ chaste not erotic 
(e.g., 11.583-4), dominant masculinity 
keeping the dangerous feminine at bay. In 
the moment of her death, though, we find 
Camilla’s sexualized femininity almost 
literally exposed - her breast no longer 
Amazonian (cf. 11.648-9) but maternal, 
the gender norms she had subverted now 
affirmed. Is this, then, a condemnation of 
Camilla’s way of life, which rejected 
feminine ‘nature’ in favour of a ‘nurtured’ 
masculinity? If we place her death scene 
alongside those of Virgil’s other lost 
youths like Pallas and Euryalus then the 
picture becomes a little more complex. 
They are scenes in which gender and sexu¬ 
ality are far from straightforward; in fact, 
they are deliberately blurred. In these 
terms, it is not Camilla’s deviance that 
Virgil criticizes but the injustice of her 
loss, another victim to war and the march 
of history, her promise unfulfilled. 

To the end 

We are in the endgame now, so close we 
can almost see it. Camilla dies before book 
11 can reach its close, raging against her 
fate: ‘and with a groan her life fled in 
resentment to the shades below’ (vitaque 
cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras, 
11.831). This is the death of Camilla, but 
it is also the death of Turnus and the line 
with which the Aeneid reaches ‘The End’ 
(12.952). By repeating this line Virgil 
binds Camilla and Turnus together: 
colleagues in battle, both magnificent but 
impetuous warriors, both enemies of 
Aeneas’ Roman mission but also its 
victims, who die too young in war. In fact, 
Virgil is repeating an Homeric repetition, 
offering a virtual translation of the lines 
that describe the deaths of both Patroclus 
in Iliad 16 and Hector in Iliad 23. 
Reaching beyond the world of the Aeneid, 
Virgil shows us that the tragedy of war and 
its young victims is universal and doomed 
to be repeated. 
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